CHAPTER TWO 
Wahdat al-Wujud-Wahdat-al-Shuhud Debate 


2.1. WAHDAT-AL-WUJUD 


Dualism of soul and matter was the great concern of early Sufis. They 
believed that soul, which indwells in every being emanates from God. As such, 
for them, the purpose of life was to integrate their soul with the Divine soul 
(God) so that ‘I’ becomes ‘Thov’. The Sufis believed that by invoking God by 
any one of his multiple names while performing zikr or dhikr (remembrance), 
they could purify their respective souls (tazkiyat-i-ruh) and thereby work out 
their effacement (fana) in to God and achieve perennial survival (baqa) in 


Him. 


Tawhid, as used in the Sufis literature mean four different things: First 
faith and belief in the unity of God; second discipline of the internal and 
external life in the light of that faith; third experience of union and oneness 
with God; and fourth, a theosophical or philosophical conception of reality in 
the light of the mystical experience. All Muslims accept the first two senses. 
However, the third and fourth senses are the particular teachings of Sufi Islam. 
For the Sufis Tawhid in the third sense is to have the perception (Shuhud) of 
One Being through the mystical experience. It is the highest experience of the 
unity of God. In the fourth sense, both the terms tawhid wujudi and Wahdat al- 
Wujud are in common use. Tawhid without the adjective wujudi has also been 
used in the same sense. The most elaborated and forceful formulation of the 
doctrine Tawhid Wujudi or Wahdat-al-Wujud, emerged through the writings of 
Ibn al-Arabi as these terms have been identified with his philosophy.’ 
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In Sufism, all doctrines are related to the Divine name Allah. He is the 
synthesis of all truth and therefore, the root of all doctrines. Though the 
doctrine of Wahdat-al-wujud has been developed and extended over a period 
of several centuries, Sufis believe that it has its origins in Qur’anic passages, as 
interpreted by Sufi exegetes. In the circumstances of the second and third 
centuries (A.H.), the Muslim religious intelligentsia was divided into two 
groups: (1) the ‘Ulema or pure theologians and jurists on the one hand and on 
the other hand (2) those who treat religion with a more personal basis and with 
great devotion. The materialistic way of those in power and later the various 
debates and controversies between groups, for example, Mut‘azila and the 
Hanbalites encouraged further development of Sufi ideas. For the first two 
centuries of Islam, Sufi doctrines and practices were spontaneous phenomena 
which had their beginning in the activities of individuals who themselves were 
influenced by the earliest believers known as ascetics (zuhhad). It is believed 
the first and greatest Sufis were the wife of the Prophet — Hazrat Khadijah and 
Imam Ali, the fourth caliph—the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law. During the 
third and fourth centuries of Islam, Sufism developed a doctrine of gnosis 
(marifa) of an inner experiential knowledge. The unity of God was transformed 
through the Sufi mystical experience into union with God. The term ‘Tawhid’ 
was taken to mean both regarding something as one and unification of 
something with something else. Sufis propagated the doctrine that God alone 
really exists and from there on moved to the belief that God is the sole reality 


of everything. 


The twelfth century was a watershed in the history of Sufism. There was 
all-round introduction and wide-spread acceptance of the theory of Wahdat al- 
Wujud. The basic article of Muslim faith “La-illah-Illa-l-laha”’ (there is no god 
but God) began to be rendered by the Sufis, as there is nothing but God. For 
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them, everything became God, and God become everything and matter also 


. : 2 
came to be considered as emanation from God. 


The two leading thinkers of Islam’s mystical tradition were Mohiuddin 
Ibn Arabi and Sheikh Ahmed Sirhindi. Their philosophies focused on the 
nature of divine, but were vastly different from each other in several respects. 
Nothing less they both derive their ideological framework from mystical 
folklore and philosophy of Islam. The role of the latter it appears was to purge 
Sufism from what he regarded as the doctrine that was alien to the Qur’anic 
discourse. The philosophies of the two leading mystic thinkers revolved around 
the concept of Wahdat-al-Wujud, in the case of Ibn-Arabi and Wahdat-al- 
Shuhud, a competing concept within Sufism, expounded by Sheikh Ahmed 
Sirhindi. The major ideas in Sufi metaphysics have surrounded the concept of 
wahdat or “unity’ with God”. Two main Sufi philosophies prevail on the 
controversial topic Wahdat-al-Wujud, (Unity of Being) essentially states that in 
God lives everything and God lives in every-thing and Wahdat-al-Shuhud 
(apparentism or unity of witness), on the other hand, hold that God and His 
creation are entirely separate. He is transcendent. Some Islamic reformers have 
claimed that the difference between the two doctrines differs only in semantics 
and that the entire debate is merely a collection of “verbal controversies” 
which have come about because of ambiguous language. However, the concept 
of relationship between God and universe is still actively debated both among 


Sufis and between Sufis and non Sufi Muslims as well.’ 


Ibn-i-Arabi did not, in fact, derive the concept himself but he managed 
to reconcile varying Sufi views on Reality and re-oriented them in such a way 
as to form a sound basis for future development in ideas on mysticism. He was 
immortalized by the title sheikh-al-Akbar, the (Greatest Sheikh), was a truly 


prolific author. He wrote excellent mystical poetry in Arabic, his great work al- 
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futuhat-al-Makkiyyah, (Meccan Victories or Discourses), and the Fusus-al- 
Hikam (Bazels of Wisdom) are profoundly philosophical. He claimed that 
Fusus had been revealed to him in a single dream. Both works in fact, are a 
summary of Islamic esoteric heritage. He was not only a great Sufi of his own 
times but was also a link between Eastern and Western Sufism. His writing 
was extremely difficult to understand. The symbols and metaphors he used in 


an effort to explain his own mystical system shocked the orthodox. 


Sadru’Din-al-Qunawi helped to popularized Ibn-Arabi’s works in 
Anatolia through the method of lecturing. Jalal-al-Din Rumi was also 
impressed by his ideas. Of many Persian commentators on Ibn Arabi, none 
could excel Muwlana Nuru’d-Din Abd’ur Rehman Jami of Herat (817/1414- 
898/1492) a descendent of Abdul-Qadir Jilani and Abdul Karim-al-Jili. 
(767/1365-832/1428), who lived for some time in Yeman, later travelling 
through India in (790/1388), wrote about thirty books on Ibn-Arabi’s 
philosophy, including a commentary on Futuhat. His most important work as 
al-Insan-al-Kamil, (the perfect man), which sought to develop and 


occasionally modify the doctrine of Ibn-Arabi.* 


In just two hundred years from the beginning of Islam, ascetic 
movement gave way to mysticism proper, that is, experience which might be 
described as ecstatic leaps of the spirit into Oneness with God, passing away 
(fana), into God. The way to this ultimate goal of Sufi life was by self-denial, 
purifying of the soul and mystical knowledge of God as distinguished from 
formal knowledge. However, fana was thought of in various ways: in the 
extreme, some would abandon themselves to be filled with the glory of God. 
This transcendental bliss of abandonment was called intoxication, a dying to 
self. In the progress toward fana, some mystics describe their experiences in 


such extravagant language as to appear heretical and un-Islamic to orthodox 
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‘ulema. For example, Abu-yezid-al-Bistami, (d. 875) used to utter in a state of 
trance “Glory to me’. “How great is my Majesty”. Acclaimed to have ascended 
to heaven in a dream. It was a spiritual union with God attained through 
ecstasy in which the Sufi claimed to become God himself. To distinguish 
between ‘I’ and ‘God’ is to deny the unity of God. However, the more sober 
Sufis such as Muhasibi (d. 857), Dhul-Nun Misri(d. 861), Kharraz (d. 899) and 
al-Junaid Baghdadi (d. 1910), expressed their mystical experiences in simple 
language and thus avoided giving fatal offence to the orthodox, although even 


they did not entirely escape suspicions and disapproval. ° 


The characteristic tendency of the Sufis to disregard outward conformity 
with Islamic law (Al-Shar‘iah), and their extreme utterances made them 
obnoxious to the orthodox. It was a great Persian Jurist, philosopher and 
theologian, Abu-Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 1111), who finally succeeded in 
reconciling Sufi doctrine with formal framework of Islam. After al-Ghazali, the 
next important figure to appear, this time in Spain was Muhyi al-Din Ibn-Arabi 
(d. 1240). He was an influential Sufi mystic and writer. According to Ibn- 
Arabi’s theory, the being of all things is God: there is nothing except Him. He 
argued for the doctrine of Wahdat-al-Wujud. Let us briefly discuss this 


doctrine. 


Wahdat-al-Wujud, as explained by Ibn-Arabi, recognizes the existence 
of only One Being negating the existence of all other beings Wahdat-al-Wujud, 
means there is only One Being and physical world is a manifestation of that 
One Being. The components of the philosophy of Wahdat-al-Wujud are as 


under: É 


1. There is no other reality only One Being 


2. That the One Being has no part 
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3. That the One Being is neither more here nor less there. 


The concept of Wahdat-al-Wujud, as expounded by Ibn-Arabi was 
founded on a primordial belief in the ultimate nature of unity which reduced to 
nothing ideas of the existence of entities, other then God. According to him, 
the Absolute Being was inseparable from the Absolute Existent and was the 
ultimate source of all existence.’ To Ibn-Arabi, God and universe are in 
essence one and they are co-eternal. In this way, the universe is not the 
manifestation of the attribute of God but reality Himself has manifested as the 
universal consciousness, the first intellect. As Hazrat Inayat Khan puts it 
before manifestation what existed? Dat or Zat (</!3), the truly existing the only 
being in what form? In no form as what? As nothing, the only definition that 
words give is as the absolute. In Sufi terms, this existence is termed Ahadiat. A 
consciousness arose out of the absolute, the consciousness of existence. There 
was nothing, of which the absolute could, be conscious, except existence, this 
stage is called wahdat. Out of this consciousness of existence, a sense 
developed, that termed as ‘that I exist’, it was developed which formed the first 
ego, the logos, which is also termed wahdaniat by the Sufi. Ibn Arabi 
identified the Absolute with dhat or essence and interpreted it as Absolute 
Being (wujud-al-mutlaq) considering it the source and cause of all existence. 
He used the symbol of mirror to remind the person who was the recipient of 
divine self-manifestation that he was not seeing God directly but rather a 
reflection of Divine Light. Ibn Arabi maintained that the manifestations 
whether inward or outward or Asma (names of God) or sifat (attributes of God) 
are essence of reality; they may be differentiated at the lower stage of 
knowledge, but they are the essence themselves and that essence itself is 


existence. He says: 
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There is no other and there is no other existence 
for any other than He ... He whom you think to be 
other than God, but you do not know Him and do 
not understand that you are seeing Him. He is now 
as he was, as to His creative power and as to His 
sovereignty neither requiring a creator nor a 
subject, when He called into being the thing that 
are, He was already endowed with all His attributes 
and He is as He was then. In His Oneness, there is 
no difference between what is recent and what is 
original. The recent is the result of His 
manifestation of Himself. And the original is the 
result of His remaining with Himself. When you 
know yourself, your I-ness vanishes and you know 


that you and God are one and the same.* 


The state of supreme union has been described by Ibn-Arabi as a natural 
interpretation of divinity of man using the example of a coloured glass. He said 
that as the same light appeared everywhere and the Absolute was manifested 
diversely in man of varying capacities. He believed that God is mysteriously 
present in man, and man is obliterated in God. These are the two aspects of one 
and the same state which are neither merged together nor yet added one to the 
other. Like all eminent Sufis, Ibn-Arabi emphasized the dictum of Imam ‘Ali, 
“He who knows himself knows the God”. The Absolute in His hidden aspect 
was a mystery and a darkness, whose secrets could under no circumstances, be 


unveiled. It was only the self-revealing aspect of the Absolute, which human 


being could not understand. 
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Ibn-Arabi has given a new orientation to theological terms such as 
tanzih, and Tashbih. To the ‘ulema (religious scholars), Tanzih, meant divine 
transcendence, and Tashbih stands for anthropomorphism. However, to Ibn- 
Arabi, Tanzih referred to the aspect of completeness in the Absolute and 
Tashbih stood for His limitedness (tagayyud). To him, there was no 
antagonism between the two and a true knowledge of the Absolute was 
necessitated by their fusion. As long as an idolater was aware, he was 
worshipping God. Idolatry could be tolerated for he tended to make Tanzih and 


Tashbih complementary. 


Ibn-Arabi’s theory of Wahdat-al-Wujud has borrowed heavily from 
other mystic systems. Plotinus (204-270 AD), one of the leading exponents of 
Neo-Platonism, believed that in the cosmos there were three levels of reality 


other than the material: 


A. The Realm of the Soul 
B. The Realm of Reason or (Spirit) 
C. The Realm of Pure Existence, Absolute Being — God. 


Whereas Ibn-Arabi includes the matter in his three elements of universal 
consciousness and calls them reality of realities (Higigat-ul-haqaiq), universal 
body (al jism-al-kulli), and primal matter (Hayula). Similarly, his particular 
man has three elements: Body (al-jism-al-kulli), Soul (an-nafs-al-kulliyah), and 
Spirit (al-aql-al-kulliyah). Secondly, he used the term, emanation, in a sense 
that differs from Plotinus, who believed it to be: “One thing over-flowing from 
the Absolute One, then an-other from the first thing, etc. in the form of a 
chain.”” However, to Ibn-Arabi emanation meant that one and the same Reality 
variously determines and de-limits itself and appear immediately in the form of 


different things.’ 
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Ibn Arabi’s theory is quite similar to the Vedic views of life, which says 
that everything is God, and on the same lines, there is a school in Hindu mystic 
tradition better known as Nirguna vada. Nirguna bhakts were concerned 
mainly with self-purification and self-realization, and their views were 
somewhat similar to the concept of Wahdat al-Wujud. The fact remains that it 
is not compatible with the teachings of Islam. However, for Ibn-Arabi, the 
Universe is co-eternal with God. For meaningful purpose, God also creates 
man. Only He (God) is the Eternal Reality. The entire phenomenal world is 
subject to change and will pass away but He will remain forever. The Qur’an 


categorically asserts: 


And call not, besides Allah, 
On another God, there is no 
God but He. Every thing 
(that exists) will perish 
Except He. 

To Him belongs the command, 
And to Him will you 
(All) be brought back’ 


It is to be noted that there is another school of Sufi thought which 
maintains that the phenomenal world is not real, but a reflection of real world, 
which is present in the mind of God in the form of idea. The Qur’an says that 


God created the universe in real and with a profound purpose: |! 
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We created not 
The heavens, the earth, 
And all between them, 
Merely in (idle) sport: 
sóju Ía KiS gih Jigi k 
We created them not 
Except for just ends: 
But most of them 
Do not know. 


Despite this, Ibn-Arabi has tried to support his theory by citing various 
Qur’anic verses. It is not possible to enlist all these verses of the Qur’an, which 
have been wrongly interpreted. However, one example would suffice to prove 
this point of view and that is the 55" verse of Surah “Ta-Ha” of the Qur’an: '* 
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From the (earth) did we 
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Create you, and into it 
Shell we return you, 
And from it shell we 


Bring you out once again. 
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In the context of the above verse, Ibn-Arabi in his Fusus-al-Hikam has 
written, “we all come out from ahadiat (oneness), after annihilation we’ll go to 


ahadiat, then we’ll get baqa (survival) and will be born agains.” 


Thus, in short the doctrine of wahdat-al-wujud asserts that everything 
that exists can only exist because it is an aspect of Divine Reality and 
therefore, it is an aspect of divine unity itself. However, Sufi doctors assert that 
wahdat-al-wujud, may interpret that Sufis see the face of God everywhere, it 
does not mean that it has reduced God to everything. God remains transcendent 
even though everything that arises and exists resembles Him (tashbih), but He 


resembles nothing but Himself (tanzih). 


From the philosophical point of view, God is pure; from the mystical 
and devotional point of view, He is Absolute Beauty of which earthly beauty, 
whether it be of form, or thought, or action is but his dim reflection. Our finite 
mind cannot comprehend the Infinite One. We can only speak in metaphors 
overwhelmed by this beauty. A Sufi conceives of Him above all things, as He 
is Eternally Beautiful. Hence, Sufi hymns borrow the impassioned language of 
the lover. He is all-beautiful and the whole universe is the mirror of His 
Beauty. It is said that seventy thousand veils separate the Absolute Being or 


Beauty, from the world of matter and sense. 


Thus, Ibn Arabi was of the opinion that being in reality is to be one with 
God. All other actual and possible beings in the universe are manifestations 
and states or modes of His Divine Names and attributes. This Sufi philosophy 
found conducive soil in many parts of South Asia as most of the saints and 
sages became dedicated followers as of Wahdat-al-Wujud. It is also associated 


with the Hama ust (He is the only One). Today some most important Sufi 
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Orders and the non-traditional sects of Universal Sufism lay much emphasis on 


the theory of wahdat-al-wujud. 
2.2: WAHDAT-AL-SHUHUD 


Another important doctrine of Sufism is known as Wahdat-al-Shuhud. 
The term “Wahdat-al-Shuhud” has often been translated into English as 
Apparentism. However, in Arabic it literally means ‘unity of witness.’ 
Followers of Hallaj School believed that the Wahdat-al-Shuhud ‘is not only 
‘sight’ or ‘look’ but an actual presence which is total witness: it is God 
witnessing to Himself in the heart of His votary. One of the main proponents of 
Wahdat-al-Shuhud was Sheikh Ahmed Sirhindi of India. He explains the 
theories of Wahdat-al-Shuhud and Wahdat-al-Wujud in these words: 


“Wahdat-al-Shuhud is to see one Being that is in 
his perception the Sufi has nothing but one Being. 
Wahdat-al-Wujud on other hand is to believe that 
there is only one Being there, that other things are 
non-existent, and that in spite of their non- 
existence they are manifestations and appearances 


of one Being.” 


Wahdat-al-Shuhud is to see One Being or to perceive nothing in 
existence but One Being. However, the perception does not mean that other 
beings are not there; nor does it imply a belief that other things are non- 
existent. As for instance, during the day, we only see the Sun and do not see 
the stars. In fact, we do not believe that the stars are not there. Wahdat-al- 
Wujud on the other hand, is not only to see One Being, but also to believe that 
there is only One Being there and that nothing else is in existence. It is of 


course, not to deny the existence of other beings: the world is not a delusion. It 
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only means that things do not exist there as other beings, but they exist only as 
the manifestation of One Being and therefore, there is only One Being in 


existence, not many. 


The theories of Wahdat-al-Wujud and Wahdat-al-Shuhud revolve 
around the nature of the mystical experience. The mystical experience itself is 
primarily focused on the union with the Divine Being and how this union with 
the Divine Being is interpreted in terms of either oneness of existence, or 
duality of existence. Ibn- Arabi expounded his doctrine of Wahdat-al-Wujud as 
centered round the belief in the unity of existence, which negates the 
independent reality of physical world. He believed that everything is God and 
of the same essence, so as logical extension of the unity of Being theory is that 


the creator is the creation and the creation is the creator. 


However, the opposition to the theory of Wahdat-al-Wujud is not a new 
trend. It was challenged during the life of Ibn-i-Arabi and after his death, the 
Iranian Sufi Sheikh Ala-Uddawla Simnani (d. 1336) became its leading 
opponent, and in India Sheikh Ahmed Sirhindi (d. 1624) was one of the 
prominent critics of Ibn-Arabi’s philosophy.'* Simnani preached that all 
creation was different from the Oneness or the Divine Essence. The 
phenomenal world is not the Reality in essence but it is a reflection of Reality. 
The existence is one and that is of God Who is separate from the existence of 
the apparent world. Sheikh Ahmed Sirhindi also refuted Ibn-Arabi’s doctrine 
and claimed systematically in his theory of Wahdat-al-Shuhud by starting that 
while the former expounded by Ibn-Arabi was antithetical to the Qur’an, the 
latter, his own views were in complete conformity with Qur’an, which as an 
authentic, scripture would have to be the ultimate arbiter between opposing 
viewpoints. Sirhindi states that while there are other beings beside the One 


deity the mystical experience enables the Sufi to perceive only One Being.” 
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The proposition of One Being is common to both the theories. However, 
difference is as to how the world is related to God? Ibn-Arabi believes that 
God and world are identical. There is One all-inclusive ‘existence’ which seen 
from one angle is God; and seen from another angle is world. To him, God is 
immanent because He is the only Being and His existence is the existence of 
the world; and God is transcendent also because while God is being in its 


infinitude, the world is being in its finite manifestation. 


Both Simnani and Sirhindi also agree that there is only One Being — 
God. However, they do not believe that God and world are identical for they 
think that the world is not one with God (Hama-ust (everything is He), but 
proceeds from God (Hama-az-ust (everything is from Him). Thus, as such 
God’s existence is real whereas the existence of the world is imaginary and 
unreal. To them, the universe is not itself God, but Zill (shadow) of God. They 
believe that the presence of the world as an unreal image by no means 
threatens unity of the Real Being. Sirhindi used the metaphor of mirror and 
image to explain the above point of view. The presence of the world is like the 
presence of an image of an object in a mirror. There is no comparison between 
the presence of an image and the existence of object. The object is there at 
distance before the mirror. On the other hand, the image though it neither 
appears to be behind the mirror you don’t see it there, nor is the image in the 
space (kharij) in which the object has many other properties associated with it. 
The objects are also not found in the images. Hence, the presence of the image 
is not the existence of the object. The existence of the object is real existence in 
the real space, where as the existence of image is an unreal existence, only in 
perception (hiss) and imagination (wahim), located in the shadow space (kharij 


zilli), the existence of the image, therefore is a shadow existence (wujud zilli) 
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completely different and separate from the real existence (wujud-asli) of the 


object. 


Thus, the existence of the world is a shadow existence different and 
separate from the real existence of God. As the presence of the image does not 
entitle us to say that there are two objects there, similarly the presence of the 
world does not justify the assertion that there is a duality of being as a world is 
existing besides God. Hence, it is clear from the discussion that the idea that 
the universe and God have separate existence is opposed in both the theories. 
However, Muslim theology advances the view that the world is not God nor 
does it proceed from God; rather it is the creation (makhluqg) of God. 
Therefore, both the world and God have separate existence. Moreover, the 


world has been created as real and it is not imaginary. The Qur’an says: 
iS 5eceb US cle 5h.5 8 5 Me Lh ch JS gis 58 aN Y Sts a GS 
That is God, your Lord! 
There is no God but He, 
The creator of all things, 
Then worship you Him: 


And He hath power 
To dispose of all affairs. 
o a a$ d Jys L5 GI Sa gat ge ilg olga us 
The originator 
Of the heaven and the earth: 
When He decrecth a matter 


He saith to it ‘Be’ 
And it is 
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God created the heaven 
And the earth in real 
Verily in that is sign 


For those who believe.'° 


It is to be noted that Wahdat-al-Shuhud also means ‘Unity of Vision’. 
Both Simnani and Sirhindi believe that the experience of union or oneness is 
only a matter of vision (shuhudi) and not of reality. The perception of the one 
being does not negate the existence of other being. Therefore, Wahdat-al- 
Shuhud does not necessitate the denial of the existence of other being as the 
defining feature of Wahdat-al- Shuhud is the recognition that God is above and 
beyond His creation and therefore, transcendent, not immanent as He is 
described in Wahdat-al-Wujud. God, therefore, is One Being Who is distinct 
from His creation. The doctrine of Wahdat-al-Shuhud therefore, recognizes 
dualism as its defining characteristic because of the distinctiveness between the 
nature of God and nature of the created world. Perhaps, the distinctions 
between the doctrines of Wahdat-al-Wujud and Wahdat-al-Shuhud can be 
better understood through a discussion of the concept of ‘Fana” and “baqa” as 


both the stages are important in mystical experience. Sirhindi writes: 


Fana (annihilation) and baga (subsistence) are 
perceptual (shuhudi) not existential (wujudi). Man 
does not become God and is not united with God. 
The servant is servant forever and lord is lord 
eternally. They are wicked heretics who think that 
fana and baqa are essential, that man discards his 


ontological limitation and unites with his primal 
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source who is free from all limitation and 
determination: that he is annihilated and lives in his 
lord, or like a drop of water which loses itself and 
mingles in the river, he casts away his individual 
limitations and become one with the absolute. May 


God save us from their blasphemous ideas.” 


Though Sirhindi considers that the experience of ‘fana’ and ‘baqa’ is 
not participation in divine life yet he believes that at the level of dream a Sufi 
can annihilate and unite with God. Fana and baqa both are mystical 
experiences. ‘Fana-fillah’ is understood as merging with Divine Essence or 
unification with God or the existence of the self in God. This is the first stage 
in the mystical experience and only stepping stone toward the ultimate goal of 
attaining “baqa-billah” or eternal life in union with God. When ‘fana’ is 
experienced by the mystic, he forgets his self; but when he reaches the stage of 
experiencing ‘baqa’, he regains some of his individuality and therefore, the 


distinction between him and the Divine again becomes apparent to him. 


The notions fana fillah’ and baqa-billah’ are again interpreted 
differently by those who subscribed to Wahdat-al-Wujud and those who 
believed in Wahdat-al-Shuhud. According to Sirhindi, for example, ‘fana’ or 
the forgetting of self in order to merge with the Divine is an imagined, not a 
real experience. It is, therefore, only ‘fana shuhudi’ or perceived annihilation 
and merging with Divine Being. According to exponents of Wahdat-al-Wujud, 
on the other hand, ‘fana is real existential experience and it is the first stage in 
mystical journey and also the unitive experience in the quest for union with 
Divine Being. Sirhindi believes that some mystics remain trapped in the first 


unitive stage; those who cannot proceed to the next stage are perverted from 
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acknowledging separation from the Divine Being and it is those Sufis who 


according to Sirhindi preach the doctrine of Wahdat-al-Wujud. 


Ibn -Arabi was one such mystic who could not proceed beyond his first 
stage and therefore expounded his theory of Wahdat-al-Wujud that is why he 


saw the world and God are essentially one Being. 


According to Sirhindi, real ‘fana’ means something different in his own 
world. He states that real ‘fana’ is to forget the ‘not divine’ to free oneself from 
the love of his world and to purify the heart from all desires and wishes as it is 
required of a servant and real ‘baqa’ is to fulfill those wishes of the Lord to 


make His Will one’s own, without losing one’s self identity.’ 


Sirhindi’s discourse on ‘Fana Shuhudi’ rather then ‘Fana-Wajudi’ gave 
him the assurance of being consistent with pristine Islamic theology. Sirhindi’s 
views which appeared much late in Sufi thought, came as a reformative 
movement within Sufi philosophy. Although Ibn-al-Arabi’s theory of Wahdat- 
al-Wujud can be interpreted both as _ pantheistic philosophy which 
acknowledges God’s physical presence in all things material or created, it can 
just as easily be constructed as an ideology that takes monotheism to the extent 
of totally negating the existence of the material world and therefore upholding 
correct Islamic beliefs. Sirhindi reviewed Ibn-al-Arbi and he felt compelled to 
discredit the doctrine of Wahdat-al-Wujud as heretical and replace it with his 


own vision of tauhid, calling his doctrine Wahdat-al-Shuhud. 
2.3. WAHDAT AL-WUJUD AND WAHDAT -AL-SHUHUD CONTROVERSY 


The difference between Ibn-Arabi’s philosophy and that of Sirhindi is 
substantial and fundamental. The doctrine of Wahdat-al-Wujud or Pantheism in 
Islamic thought was first introduced by Muhiuddin Ibn-Arabi (1165-1240) 
popularly known as the Sheikh al-Akbar. It was purely a personal affair and 
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had nothing to do with the dogmatic discussion. However, in course of time, it 
became very popular and the ideas of all great mystics were influenced by it. 
The poets of Persian, Turkish, to some extent Arabic, and later of Urdu, 
Kashmiri, and Punjabi all were attracted to this conception. However, the 
jurists and theologians tried to refute this doctrine in their own right, yet it 


: 2 1 
survived as a supreme factor of mystic cult.'? 


Ibn-Arabi says that only God exists and everything else is His 
manifestation and the creation (world) and the Creator (God) are identical. This 


identity can be comprehended on the basis of the identity of His Being 


(Essence) (</3) and Attributes (« kv). The world being only manifestation iF ) 


of His Attribute is a form of emanation i.e. the act of creation by the word 


‘kun’ wo )‘Be’ is nothing but the descent of the Creator Himself into the 
beginning of things. The theory of the emanation is held by Ibn-Arabi and 
elaborated by his followers as well as the later mystics and it got great 
importance in the field of Sufi tradition. Ibn Arabi observes that the Being is 
indeterminate u” D, it is the stage of indeterminateness of the unity in its 


descent or determination and it passes through five stages: the first two are 


cognitive g ) and the last three are existential (81 6). In first two are descent in 
which the unity become conscious of itself as Pure Being and the 
consciousness of the attribute is only general (Gla) and it is implicit. In the 
second descent, the unity becomes conscious of itself as possessing the 
attributes. That is the stage of attributes in detail and it is explicit then 


beginning the actual descent. The third descent therefore, is determination as 
spirit or spirits (Gu? ). The unity breaks itself up into so many spirits, for- 


example angels etc. The fourth descent is ideal determination W by? ) thereby 
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the world of ideas come into being. Moreover, the fifth descent is physical 


determination (Wx o? ) and it yields the phenomena of physical universe. 
These stages are only gradual realization of the capacities that were already 
latent in the attributes. The same identity of dividing the modes with his 


attributes and of His attributes with His Being is brought in another way. Ibn- 


Arabi maintains that the Divine Names rts lah) are identical with the name 
ce ) the named is very being of Allah.” 


As to relation between God and world, Ibn-Arabi holds that it is one of 
identity in bringing out His identification and he proceeds either from the 
negation of the world or from affirmation of God. The world’s multiplicity 
exists only as the modes of unity as (His modes it has no existence of its own) 
Eal o ly iå L gle hy, the essence which is existent nature of thing 
have not the slightest touch of reality about them.?! Thus, proceeding from the 
side of God, Ibn-Arabi maintains that world is God and it is the mode in which 


the unity has differentiated itself. These modes exhaust the unity wholly. The 


unity has no existence over and above them (veal! pall lia sulo, There is 


absolute nothingness beyond these modes and mystics should not take the 


trouble of seeking God beyond this world.” 


Ibn-Arabi denies the issue of transcendence and immanence because 
these conceptions imply duality of existence. He put it: if God were posited 
either as transcendent or as immanent, His infinitude would be lost. Hence, 


Tawhid should be affirmed with transcendence and immanence both.” 


Sheikh Ahmed Sirhindi, however refuted pantheism or ibn-Arabi’s 
doctrine of Wahdat-al-Wujud in his own way. He was a great mystic and a 


renowned theologian and as well acquainted with the secrets of both the 
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sciences. On the basis of his personal knowledge and mystical experience, 
Sheikh Ahmed Sirhindi propounded his own theory of Wahdat-al-Shuhud or 


apparentism. against Ibn Arabi’s’ Wahdat-al-Wujud or Pantheism. 
Sheikh Ahmed Sirhindi divided his mystic progress in to three stages: ™ 


i.e. (1) Pantheism (<< 2% 4), (2) Adumbration web ), and (3) servitude CRA ). 
At the first stage, a mystic experiences pantheism, he finds God immanent in 
man and world. This stage lasts for a long interval. The second stage is of 
adumbration where he finds that the world is the shadow or semblance of 
Reality and this stage is transitional, yet duality of creator and creation does 
not become clear at this stage. The mystic comes out of this stage and enters 
the final stage of servitude, and finds that God and world are two. Sirhindi 
emphasizes that at this stage, the mystic realizes that all his pervious 
experiences were subjective and unreliable and they did not correspond to the 
objective reality and that God is for beyond the human faculty of reason and 
intuition og! hsl dss Woh (God is beyond the beyond and again 
beyond the beyond).” 


Sheikh Ahmed Sirhindi argues that the pantheists were wrong because 
they had not yet reached the stage of perfection as he himself had. Their 
opinion concerning the reality was therefore, immature and not wholly true and 
this is clear and unequivocal refutation of the common faith of the mystic. By 
this Sheikh Ahmed Sirhindi arouses a confusion and conflict in the mystic 
circle and resulted into division of various Orders into opposite camps. Each 
claiming his version to be true since the time of Sheikh Ahmed Sirhindi this 
conflict of opinion prevailed in the mystic circle so much so that during the last 


decades of seventeenth century, French philosopher and physician Bernier had 
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also noticed that in India a great conflict was going on between those who 


believed in Wahdat-al-Wujud and those who disagreed with this doctrine. 


The Ideas of Ibn-Arabi received a great exponent during the seventeenth 
century in the personality of Muhibullah of Allahabad. He was a great 
protopanist of the doctrine of Wahdat-al-Wujud, which earned him the title of 
Muhiyuddin Ibn-al-Arabi thani (second). He wrote thirteen treatises on the 
subject and a commentary of the Qur’an in Arabic called Tarjumat-ul-Kitab, an 
interpretation of the verses in support of Wahdat-al-Wujud. His ideas could not 
get sufficient popularity due to banning of his writings by Awrangzib and the 


overwhelming influence of Sirhindi family. 


Shah Kalimullah Jahanabadi made a detailed analysis of this doctrine in 
his work ‘Sawa-us-Sabil’, and refuted the objections of the followers of 
Wahdat-al-Shuhud. This work of Shah Kalimullah is a useful summary of Ibn- 
Arabi’s teachings and witnesses his mastery of Fusus-ul-Hikm and its 
important commentaries.” But Shah Kalimullah always kept in mind the 
growing controversy over these doctrines and asked his followers to avoid 
discussion regarding there issues. He very clearly wrote in a letter that the 
doctrine of Wahdat-al-Wujud may not be discussed publicly and it should be 
discussed only by the learned disciples through the use of symbolic language 
provided they comprehend it otherwise the subject should be dropped. 
According to Shah Farkhruddin, if a saint did not believe in Wahdat-al-Wujud 
he did not deserve to be known as a saint or pir or a sufi. To him the disputes 
about everything is He, («~s!-“) and everything is from Him (<~1/!-4) were 
meaningless, as nothing besides God existed. He insisted that adherence to the 


Shari ‘ah, was necessary for all seekers of the Tari’qgah. 


2.4. CHALLENGE TO WAHDAT-AL-WUJUD 
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During the reign of Firoz Shah, the dominance of the ‘ulema’ led, not 
only to the introduction of legislation lending toward the religiously fanatical 
of which the king himself was proud, but also to persecution of Sufis who 
publicly advocated the wujudi doctrine. A second and even more severe 
challenge to Wahdat-al-Wujud came from the Iranian Sufi Sheikh Ala’u’d 
Dawla Simnani. Simnani became Islam’s leading scholar and the opponent of 
Ibn-Arabi’s Wahdat-al-Wujud. The crux of his argument was that Ibn-Arabi 
identified Being with God. To him Being was an attribute of God and thus, 
from His essence. According to Simnani, the final stage of Sufi ascent was 
‘ubudiyya’ or servantship, whereas for Ibn-Arabi service to God was a means 
through which His creative power could act. Therefore, as a logical extension 
of the ‘Unity of Being’ theory was that the servant was the Lord and Lord was 
the servant. Simnani preached that the Unity of Being was merely an initial 
stage in the Sufi journey and the final stage was a belief that the relationship 
between all creation and Oneness or the Divine Essence was distant, the later 
being for exalted above the former. This theory came to be letter known as 
Wahdat-al-Shuhud (unity of appearance) and was distinct from the Wahdat-al- 
Shuhud (the oneness of witness) of Hallaj School. Members of Hallaj School 
believed that Wahdat-al-Whuhud was not ‘sight’ or ‘look’ but an actual 


presence. It was God witness to Himself in the heart of His votary.”’ 


Simnani’s opposition to Ibn-Arabi’s ideas by that time was so deeply 
rooted in Iranian Sufism that the importance of Ibn Arabi’s own successors and 
that of his followers grew marginal. Simnani’s missionaries visited other parts 
of Islamic world seeking the cooperation of both government and the ‘ulema’ 
to crush the belief in wujudi doctrine. The ‘ulema’ who already considered 
such ideas heretical readily joined hand with Iranian missionaries. However, 


Simnani’s leading disciples wrote several commentaries on Fusus al-Hikam. 
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What really distinguished his disciples from other Sufis was their missionary 
zeal. In India Simnani’s missionaries exhorted Sufis to convert the Brahmins 


and become active proselytizers of Islam. 


In India Sayyid Muhammad bin Yusuf-al-Hussaini, popularly known as 
Khawja-Banda-Nawz (His servant’s Helper) or Gisu Daraz (Of the long-lock) 
was the most enthusiastic follower of Ala-u-d-Dawla Simnani’s ideology. He 
was a prolific writer who wrote commentaries on the Qrua’n in Arabic. His 
famous work (the mashriq-al-Anwar) explores various dimensions of Sufi- 
tradition. He also wrote a work on Figh entitled Sharhal Figh-al-Akbar and 
translated the Risala of Qushairi, the Adab al-Muridin and the Awarif-al- 
Ma'arif into Persian. Gisu Daraz’s many works criticised the teachings of Ibn- 
Arabi but he was particularly opposed to the theory of One Being. His idea of 
the Creator was not a being and therefore, the question of the union of the one 
being with other created beings did not arise. In reality, Gisu-Daraz believed 
that Ibn-Arabi immersed in the visual (Shahada) rather than in the unseen 


world. 


Simnani emphasized that the majority of Sufis was the follower of unity 
of One Being theory and the hostility of the ‘ulema’ and the jurists was 
prompted by reasons of expendiency. Simnani wrote a number of books 
including the Basharatu-Ikwan, The Fawa’idu’l-Ashraf, The Bashratu’z- 
zakirin and Tanbihu’l-ikhwan to help the spiritual orientation of mystics. The 
miratu’l Haqaig and the kanzu’d Daqai’q were written by Simnani for the 
benefit of specialist. His books and letters succinctly and convincingly clarified 
common misunderstanding about the Unity of Being. At the same time, 
Saiyyed Muhammad Ashraf Simnani popularized the uses of the Persian term 
Hama Ust (All is He). Thus, emphasizing the belief that anything other than 


God did not exist the Tawhid meant that what existed was shuhud (appearance) 
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and Wujud (Being). They are identical in the sense that everything existed 
through His Essence (Haqq) and this state was a gift from the Essence. He 
believed that an independent existence necessarily implied non-existence. 
Thus, the Unity of Being did not imply that Being was united with the world. 
For Simnani instead it was a realization by the slave that only Divine Essence 
was manifested in creation. Sheikh Ahmed Sirhindi has criticized Wahdat-al- 
Wujud by saying that universe has no existence of its own and is a shadow of 
the Existence of the Necessary Being. He also wrote that one should discern 
the existence of universe from the Absolute and that the Absolute does not 


exist because of existence but because of his Essence.”® 
2.5. SHAH WALI-ALLAH ON WUJUD-SHUHUD RECONCILIATION 


Qutb al-Din Ahmed Ibn’ Abd al-Rahim, popularly known as Shah Wali- 
Allah lived at a critical juncture of Muslim history. India had enjoyed the 
peaceful and prosperous rule of the Mughals for more than two hundred years. 
However, by the time of Shah Wali-Allah, mutually hostile principalities 
begun to emerge as the newly emerging independent states. At this time of 


utter despair and despondency for Indian Muslims Shah Wali-Allah was born. 


Shah Wali-Allah adopted both short-term and long-term measures for 
rebuilding the culture, polity and ideological orientation of the Muslims. The 
thrust of his reform movement ranged from matters of belief to social structure, 
from politics and statecraft to economy, from legal and juristic concepts to 


philosophical and metaphysical ideas.” 


Shah Wali-Allah’s approach to the science of Hadith is characterized by 
his view that the Sunnah is essentially a commentary on the Qur’an itself, 
rather than something independent of it. An intensive analysis of the Prophet’s 


traditions led him to see an organic relationship between the Qur’an and the 
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Sunnah. Shah Wali-Allah adopted a method of interpreting the traditions of the 
Prophet in which he has shown an evolutionary process in the lives of all 
Prophets from Prophet Ibrahim up to Prophet Muhammad(s). These Prophets 
received Divine Guidance gradually and commensurate with the onward 
progress of human civilization. He looked upon the teachings of all the 
Prophets as a continuous commentary on the ever-unfolding process of 
revealed guidance. In the field of law and jurisprudence, Shah Wali-Allah had 
a remarkable ability to reconcile the differing views found among Muslims and 
explain them with reference to the basic principles that may be deduced from 
the Qur’an and be plausible on rational grounds. He mentioned this ability as a 
great divine favour to him. ShahWali-Allah did this exercise for the 
purification of theology and mysticism as well. This is evident, for instance, 
from his synthesized version of the doctrines of Wahdat-al-Wujud, (unity of 


existence) and Wahdat-al-Shuhud (unity of manifestation). 


The controversy over the doctrines of Wahdat-al-Wujud and Wahdat-al- 
Shuhud continued during the eighteenth century. However, ShahWali-Allah’s 
powerful pen resolved that controversy and created an amicable atmosphere 


; zi , 30 
between the various silsilahs’ > 


Shah Wali-Allah approach’s was that he had a great admiration for Ibn- 
Arabi and believed that the basic doctrine of Wahdat-al-Wujud is correct. Only 
on one point did he feel unhappy and thought that Wahdat-al-Wujud as 
commonly interpreted did not do justice to God’s transcendence. This defect 
might however, be removed he thought by reinterpreting some other related 
concepts. On the other hand, he had also a great respect for Sirhindi. He was 
trained in his tari’gah and appreciated many of the ideas, which he had 
explicated. It was difficult for him to see that the revelations of the two great 


masters of Sufism should essentially differ. Moreover, if that was really the 
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case, it would jeopardize the value of mystical kashf and experience, as such. 
Hence, they have to be essentially the same and their difference has to be 
peripheral. With this presumption Shah Wali-Allah starts to reconcile the two 
doctrines of Wahdat-al-wujud and Wahdat-al-shuhud. At the outset he disposes 
of Sirhindi’s doctrine of non-being as nothing (la shay), which amounts to be 
rejection of one of the two fundamental concepts of Sirhindi’s philosophy. His 
second fundamental concept is zill, or shadow; Shah Wali-Allah dismisses it 
stating that it is simply a metaphor. After rejecting these two concepts, he does 
not experience much difficulty in showing that the two systems are in essence 
the same. Minor issues such as the concept of divine attributes on which 


Sirhindi differs from Ibn-Arabi naturally pale into insignificance. 


Shah Wali-Allah’s position on the problem of existence was to reconcile 
the well-known doctrine of Wahdat-al-Wujud, of Ibn-Arabi and Wahdat-al- 
Shuhud , which was put forward by Sirhindi. In the course of his criticism of 
the doctrine of Ibn-Arabi, Shah Wali-Allah maintained that there was no 
significant disagreement between the two theories, but simply a problem of 
semantics. Both, according to him, ultimately arrived at the same conclusion. 
Explaining his stand on existence, Shah Wali-Allah said that when we look at 
the things in existence, we find both common and distinctive features in them. 
For example, all human beings share the characteristic of humanness although 
in several other respects they are distinct from one another. At the same time, 
‘man’ is radically different from ‘horse’. However, all the existence does have 
a common feature; existence both contingent (Mumkin) and essential (wajib) 
has the characteristic of being. Existence however, does not merely mean ‘to 
be’. It rather signifies the ‘Reality’ on the basis of which we regard something 
as existent. This ‘Reality’ itself exists without any external cause, giving it its 


existence. Since this ‘Reality’ is the cause of all existence, therefore, it must be 
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of necessity and exists by itself. Hence, its existence is all-pervading. For if 
this ‘Reality’ were not there, every other thing would have been non-existent. 
Now all other things that exist (other than this essential reality) are merely 
accidental. For without the essential existence they would disappear into sheer 
nothingness. This is the nature of all the things of this world. They merely have 
an accidental existence, the only exception being the ‘Real Existence.’ Thus, it 
is clear that existence is a common feature of all existents and if there is no 


existence then all things shall vanish.*! 


One of the striking features of the writings of Shah Wali-Allah is his 
stress on the necessary relation between the creation and the creator, which 
consistently pervades all his thinking. Whether the subject of his discussion is 
highly spiritual or purely mundane, the consciousness of the ultimate Reality is 
always uppermost in his mind. This characterizes all his discussions including 
those pertaining to such questions as the evolution of man as a moral being or 
man’s role as an active member of the society. Shah Wali-Allah essentially 
looks at the entire contingent phenomena as a manifestation of God’s 
creational power. Shah Wali-Allah viewed man as a microcosm, and the 
cosmos is merely an extrapolation of man’s needs, hopes, aspirations and 
ideals, on the universal scale. To him, man is central agent in the divine 
scheme of life who has been granted the necessary faculties like instinctive, 
aesthetic, rational and intuitional to actualize a just, peaceful, humane and 
theo-centric civilization and all would ultimately lead to true and lasting bliss 
in the hereafter. He establishes that the evidence of revelation is in full 
conformity with the axioms of reason and observations though inductive 
reasoning. In his discussion on the genesis of man and the creation of the 
universe, Shah Wali-Allah develops three main terms namely /bda (creation 


ex-nihilo) Khalq (creation) and tadbir (governance). [bda, is a creation out of 
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sheer nothingness. Khalq, is to create something out of an existing substance. 
Tadbir is to manage and employ a set of created things so as to derive the 
required benefits which are conducive to universal balance with reference to 


these concepts which signify different stages of divine creative process. 


In explaining the doctrine of Universal Soul, Shah Wali-Allah says that 
deep and profound thought on the diversity of universal phenomena leads 
human intelligence to the notion that God has created a Universal Soul ex- 
nihlo. From this ‘Universal Soul’, or ‘Universal Genus’ emanate all existents. 
However, the relationship between the Creator ex-nihilo and the ‘Universal 
Soul’ cannot be explained in terms of this material world. There is unity 
between the Creator and the ‘Universal Soul’. However, this unity is neither 
real, nor comprehensible to the finite human intelligence. The highest degree 
of perception attainable by human intellect is this ‘Universal Soul, where it is 
able to combine all diversity of existence on one point. At this point the voyage 
of human intellect ends. This unique relationship between the Creator and the 
‘Universal Soul’ which is called Jbda’ by Shah Wali-Allah, is far beyond the 


grasp of the human mind.” 
In this reconciliation between the two theories, Shah Wali-Allah 


maintains that God created the Universal Self Gr ) from mere nothing and 
the universe is the differentiation of the Universal Self or in other words the 
Universal Self differentiated itself by gradual descent into heavens, elements, 
gems, species and individuals. If the mystic finds ‘unity in diversity it is 


nothing but the unity of the Universal Self and not of the Divine beings. 


It is really difficult to explain the distinction between Divine and 
Universal Self. Indeed, thee is a unity in the Creator from nothing and creation 


from nothing. But that is not true unity, as one cannot be truly identical with 
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others. The real fact is that the human reason is not capable of understanding 
the idea of distinction between the Universal Self and Divine Being and this is 
due to this that most of the mystic have been misled by taking one for the 


other.” 


Those who believed in Wahdat-al-Wujud would be correct, if by unity 
they mean the unity of Universal Self. The mystic must bear in mind that the 
relation of God and Universal Self is not confused with the relation existing 
between Universal Self and its modes, otherwise their particular beliefs would 
resemble the impressions of one who looks through red and green glasses and 
finds everything red or green. A real mystic who looks by his real insight or 
intuition, having his reasoning power left behind, will see the unity of 
Universal Self-clearly in the diverse froms of the universe. But if he looks to 
Divine Being with insight of deep caliber, the universe will altogether 


disappear. Again, if his insight is accompanied by the comprehensive sight 


g EP ), he will find his Universal Self and Divine Being two separate entities 


but this stage is achieved by a perfect mystic alone. 


Shah Wali-Allah, withheld his approval of the doctrine of Wahdat-al- 
Wujud in his first vision of the Fuyuz ul-Haramain. According to him, the 
followers of this doctrine failed to grasp the real nature of God owing to their 
immature faculties of self. The doctrine is indeed based on facts. Considerable 
importance he observes, but the mystic allowing themselves to wonder into the 
valley of nature of divine manifestation. let the string of respect for the Lord 
love for Him and His transcendent and independent nature slips away from 
their hand of reason of course that is the string by which the angels have 
acquired their divine knowledge in reality. The secrets of pantheism are 


understood by them alone whose faculties of reason and wisdom are fresh and 
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fruitful, not darkened by the veils lying fold upon fold of modes and from of 


the world of matter. 


Shah Wali-Allah unlike the common pantheists believed in the 
transcendent nature of divinity. However, at the same time he believed in His 
imminence, and brought out the identity of the doctrines of Wahdat al-Wujud 
and Wahdat al-Shuhud. As Wahdat al-Wujud, and Wahdat al-Shuhud, are two 
relative terms used at two different places in an argument about the Divine 
Being Wahdat al-Wujud implies accepting of the encompassing truth which 
has failed the universe by unfolding itself with various spheres on which is 
based the knowledge of good and evil, and is ratified by scriptures and the 
reason. This is a stage of spiritual attainment where some mystics halted until 
they were relieved of it by God. Wahdat al-Shuhud is to bring together the 
value of similar and contradictory nature. One should know that the created 
things are one in one respect and different in another. This can only be 
perceived by mystics who are perfect. This stage of Wahdat al-Shuhud is 
definitely higher than the former one. The term actually was used by disciples 
of Sheikh Ahmed Sirhindi, in the sense of knowledge of truth about things, as 
they exist. 


Some of the mystics saw the contingent or the accidental connected with 
the eternal; also, they perceived the form of the universe connected with the 
true reality. Shah Wali-Allah explains it by the example of wax form of man, 
horse etc. in which wax is common though in shape they are different. This is 
the belief of the pantheists. However, the other group maintains that the 
universe is a reflection of names and attribute (© ksss) of the Necessary 
Being reflected in their opposite non-Being ( Aahe ). As these names and 


attributes which have power (EA) are reflected in the mirror of non-Being 
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which is powerless, the later also become powerful. In the same manner, one 
can imagine the appearance of each of the name and attribute and the being. 
The first one is Wahdat-al-Wujud, and the second is Wahdat-al-Shuhud. To the 
Shah, both are based on revelation. Wahdat-al-Shuhud, of Sheikh Ahmed 
Sirhindi does not in any way contradict but on the other hand confirms Ibn- 
Arabi’s Wahdat-al-Wujud. If the real facts are taken into account and are 
studied with their garb of similarities and metaphors both the doctrines will 
appear almost the same, and if there is any difference at all it is so 
insignificant that a human reason or intuition cannot perceive it.” Shah Wali- 
Allah’s reconciliation of the doctrines of Wahdat-al-Wujud, and Wahdat-al- 
Shuhud, was however not accepted by the eminent mystics of his time and the 


controversy continues even till date. 


Khawja Mir Dard criticized the doctrine of Wahdat-al-Wujud in the 
light of his inner experience. Subjectively speaking, he justified it as it helped 
to dissociate the adept from the phenomenal existence.” According to him, the 
doctrine of Wahdat-al-Wujud is expounded by those who are in a state of 
ecstatic intoxication. It is highly injudicious for the masses to give expression 
to such thoughts. Mir Dard further adds that those who maintain the doctrine of 
Wahdat-al-Shuhud are devoid of the knowledge of reality. Mir Dard 


expounded his own mystic theory which is called (4% isi ) knowledge of God 
based on the teachings of Muhammad.” He draws inspiration for the esoteric 
ideas from the Qur’an. According to him those who follow this path will get 
self-realization, as well as God-realization, these men should be called genuine 


Unitarians, as in spite of their divine vision they remain slaves of God. 


The greatness of man lies in the fact that, in spite of being a slave of 


God, He is light (2#) created from all lights, instead of word being (0%) which 
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has not been employed in the Qur’an, in the same sense in which it was used 
later scholars. Mir Dard gives preference to the word light (0#). They one and 
the same thing and imply self-manifestation without the help of another.”* 
Evidently, Mir Dard had taken his clue from the Qur’anic verses: 
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“Allah is the light of the heaven and of the earth, 


He is like a niche in which is a lamp-encased in a glass the glass is an shining 
star, lit from a blessed olive tree, neither eastern nor western, the oil where of 


almost gives light, through fire touched it not. 


Light upon light, Allah guides to his light whom he pleases and Allah set forth 


parable for men and 
Allah is cognizant of all things.” (24:35) 
Mir Dard agues that God is eternal and self-existent and He is other than world 


of objects. He is not like a natural universal ox y ) inside it. The truth is that 
God exists by Himself with all His attributes, which are His qualities of 
perfection; and the existence of contingent beings makes no addition to his 


Being, nor does their annihilation take away anything from it. 
cet dae 4S al alll GIS 
God existed and nothing existed along with Him and; 
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He is even today as he was before.“ 


Therefore, Mir Dard urges that we should revert to the Unitarianism of 
Muhammad (Six? 4), which would certainly solve all kinds of crucial issues 


emerging from time to time in the society. 


Maulvi Ghulam Yahya (d. 1781) vehemently criticized Shah Wali-Allah 
and maintained that Shah Wali-Allah is absolutely wrong in his views that both 
the doctrines are same and there is no difference between the two. He very 
categorically ruled out the synthesis of the two doctrines made by Shah Wali- 
Allah and says that a world of difference exists between the doctrine of 
Wahdat-al-Wujud and Wahdat-al-Shuhud, and the two doctrines can in no 


ways be reconciled. 


In the first place, according to Wahdat-al-Wujud, the essence of the 
contingent beings are the determination of the names and attributes of God; but 
from the viewpoint of Wahdat-al-Shuhud, the essence of the contingent being 
are the adumbration of the names and attributes cast in their opposite Non 


Being.*' Thus their exists a world of difference between the two. 


Secondly, Shah Wali-Allah is wrong in his statement that Sheikh 
Ahmed Sirhindi made a mere oversight in his opposition of the two doctrines,” 
whereas the Sheikh never did it by the way. Rather he was absolutely clear and 
insisted on the difference between the contingent beings and Necessary Being. 


It is heresy to make the identification of two. 


Thirdly, according to him Wahdat-al-Wujud, change enters in the being 


of God itself, for that it is he who modifies Himself and becomes contingent 
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world.*? While, according to Wahdat-al-Shuhud, the creation of the world 


brought no change in the being of God. 


Ghulam Yahya says that a careful study of the two doctrines reveals a 
world of differences and neither of the two can be reduced or reconciled. He 
argues that Shah Wali-Allah has no right to speak on the issues pertaining to 
Wahdat-al-Shuhud, or identify it with Wahdat-al-Wujud, because he has not 


J $ : Š ea. 44 
based his contention on mystic experience (i), 


Shah Rafiuddin (d. 1833), younger son of Shah Wali-Allah, one of the 
very first translators of the Qur’an into Urdu and well-known scholar, wrote 
‘Damagh-ul-Batil’ in reply of Maulvi Ghulam Yahya’s arguments. Shah 
Rafiuddin supports the synthesis of the theories of Wahdat-al-Wujud, and 
Wahdat-al-Shuhud, made by his father. According to him, Wahdat-al-Wujud is 
the true doctrine and is the truth of Islam and has been a cherished doctrine of 
all eminent mystics of Islam.” On the other hand, Wahdat-al-Shuhud is a new 
doctrine put forward by Sheikh Ahmed Sirhindi who had not grasped the 
arguments of Ibn-Arabi and believed that Wahdat-al-Wujud is altogether 
different from Wahdat-al-Shuhud. Shah Rafiuddin therefore, points out that in 
these circumstances the best course is to take Wahdat-al-Wujud, as basic 
doctrine and interpret Wahdat-al-Shuhud. in its light. Shah Rafiuddin stops his 
arguments here and does not go any further. Moreover, in his entire 
argumentation, Shah Rafiuddin is apologetic in favour of his father. The 
discussions in Shah Rafiuddin’s work and the literature produced later became 
moderate and sober in style. This credit goes to Shah Wali-Allah but his 
reconciliation of the two doctrines closed the door of most heated controversy 


of the period. 
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Ibn-Arabi’s mission was to create mystic literature in order that people 
might study it and enter into the spirit of mysticism and discover the mysticism 
through being and expression whatever their cultural background might be. He 
is rightly credited with affecting the best intellects throughout the Islamic 
world,”° although a complete conspectus of his ideas is yet to be given as most 
of his works are still in manuscripts.” Nevertheless, he provided a 


comprehensive system for generations to come. 


The mission of Sheikh Ahmed Sirhindi was to build up an alternative 
system. Never before in India had mysticism been brought so close to the 
religion of Islam. It is no surprise therefore that Sheikh Ahmed’s doctrine of 
Wahdat-al-Shuhud had such a revolutionary impact on Indian Islam. It re- 
diverted its various streams, orthodox and esoteric into a single channel. ** It 
relaxed the tension between the religious law and mystical experience. He 
reintegrated the formalistic dynamic of religion and the inner vitality of deep 
mysticism. 

The controversy of Wahdat-al-Wujud and Wahdat-al-Shuhud, as 
propounded and understood by Ibn-Arabi and Sheikh Ahmed Sirhindi will 
probably never end as long as these are two different approaches to the 
mystical goal-by activity and conformity of will, or by contemplation and 


gnosis. 
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